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Correspondence 





Latin and Vernacular 


Epitor: Fr. Gratsch’s article “Active Par- 
ticipation in the Mass” (Am. 8/1) gave a 
fine word-picture of what Fr. Joseph E. 
Bosch, of St. Mary’s, Aspen, Colo., is ac- 
complishing in his mountain churches in 
Aspen and Basalt. 

Mortimer Adler, director of the Institute 
for Philosophical Research at Aspen, and 
Darius Milhaud, world-famous composer 
and director of the celebrated Music Fes- 
tival of Aspen, plus hundreds of students 
of music, are well acquainted with Fr. 
Bosch’s program for active participation of 
the laity in the Holy Sacrifice. 

Any morning at seven o'clock you can 
see Fr. Bosch enter the sanctuary to an- 
nounce the feast of the day, the various 
orations, and even the pages in the missal. 
Everyone sings the “People’s Mass,” of 
Dom Murray, O.S.B., accompanied by the 
organist. Even the chancel servers sing the 
Gloria and Credo, sans copy, with the cele- 
brant. The people of Basalt (18 miles 
through the pass) have a Missa recitata at 
11 A.M. on Sundays only. 

As a teacher of religion at the vacation 
school at St. Mary’s for two years, I have 
been greatly edified by the splendid work 
Fr. Bosch has accomplished with his less 
than 100 families. It is really inspiring to 
hear Jennie Tourell’s voice students join in 
with the parishioners to sing God’s glorious 
praises. 

SisTER Mary NOREEN, S.C. 
Denver, Colo. 


Epiror: For many years New York house- 
wives grumbled over the thankless task of 
mixing coloring into uncolored margarine. 
To all their protests against the law which 
forbade the sale of colored margarine, Al- 
bany answered a firm No: the milk inter- 
ests would object. Then one day a level- 
headed Assemblywoman took twenty min- 
utes of the Legislature’s time to knead be- 
fore its assembled eyes a portion of yellow 
coloring into a pound of uncolored margar- 
ine. The law was repealed on the spot. 

Fr. Gratsch writes (AM. 8/1) of the 
mind of a growing number of prelates to 
have the laity answer the responses at Mass 
with the servers, even to recite or sing the 
Gloria, Credo and Sanctus—in Latin! There 
has been much argument pro and con con- 
cerning this form of lay participation. Why 
not conduct an experiment analogous to 
that suggested by the New York Assembly- 
woman? Have a dozen prelates take part 
in a Chinese Mass and let them sing the 
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Gloria in a language which would be no 
more intelligible to them than Latin is to 
the vast majority of the American laity. 
I suspect the interest in this kind of lay 
participation would fall off abruptly. 

JosepH H. DaHMus 
Pleasant Gap, Pa. 


France, 1959 


Epiror: James R. Berry’s article “Fifty Mil- 
lion Frenchmen” (Am. 7/25) is basically 
faulty in representing France as a crippled 
old man seeking status. 

Business Week, in an article (6/13/59) 
“France: Incredible Economic Recovery,” 
stated: “In another ten years, France and 
Germany will be crowding Britain for first 
place among the Big Three and . . . France 
is expected to come out on top by 1970.” 

France is the pivotal force in Nato and 
has one of the best armies in the West. 
The country only recently escaped a civil 
war and to belittle France at this time 
could endanger de Gaulle’s prestige and 
leave the country leaderless—thus envelop- 
ing it in bloodshed. 

Algeria is the last bastion of Western 
strength in the Mediterranean and de 
Gaulle’s solution to make it part of the 
French Commonwealth with free elections 
seems the only logical way out, for to evac- 
uate French forces would invite Nasser 
to sweep across North Africa and open the 
continent to Nasser and communism. The 
Western armies need Africa to protect their 
flank for strategic withdrawal in the event 
of a Russian invasion. 

FRANK O’NEILL 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Nixon in Pravda 


Eprror: The TV speech of Vice President 
Nixon at Moscow was, as you probably 
know, printed in Pravda. I checked it 
closely, sentence by sentence, and found 
that the translation was very faithful in- 
deed. This is more significant than most 
people realize. For one thing, it’s the first 
pro-American thing ever published in Prav- 
da, uncensored. The impact on P’s millions 
of readers must be immense. On the other 
hand, Khrushchev must feel awfully con- 
fident of his own position if he lets the bars 
down far enough to allow this. I tingled for 
several hours yesterday after reading the 
Nixon speech in P. It simply astonished me. 
C. J. McNaspy, s.J. 
Loyola University 
New Orleans, La. 
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proudly announce the 
AMERICAN EDITION* 
of 


A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 


which has now been adapted for 
use in American schools—the 
Scripture quotations are from 
the edition prepared by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
—by the distinguished theolo- 
gian, Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, 
head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education at the Catholic 
University of America. 


The outcome of many years of 
careful preparation, this new 
and already famous catechism 
has been specially compiled with 
the object of preparing the 
young to lead a full Catholic life 
in the midst of a de-Christian- 
ized world. Christocentric in its 
conception, it embraces both 
Scripture and Tradition in ac- 
cordance with the scheme out- 
lined in the Papal Encyclical, 
Mystict Corporis. 

Paperbound $1.25 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM is 
also available in a multicolored 
de luxe and in an ilustrated pop- 
ular edition. It is an ideal gift 
for catechists and teachers, par- 
ents, priests and religious. With 
the Holy Bible, it belongs on 
every Catholic family’s book- 
shelf. 


De luxe edition, cloth, 150 multi- 
colored illustrations, two-color 
jacket, $4.95 


Popular edition, cloth, 150 illus- 
trations, $2.00 


*The youngest member of a fast grow- 
ing “international family” of Croatian, 
Danish, Dutch, English, French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, Slovene, 
Spanish, Swedish and Wendish edi- 
tions, of which almost four million 
have been sold already. 














Current Comment 





Laos in Danger 


By accident or design, the “construc- 
tive” visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
to the United States will almost coincide 
with renewed Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia. There the Reds have 
opened up a new assault on the border 
areas of the tiny Kingdom of Laos. 

Laos is the most exposed of all the 
Southeast Asian countries. Formerly 
part of French Indo-China, Laos is 
bordered on the east by Communist 
North Vietnam and on the north by 
Red China. It is caught in a vise which 
the Communists have not hesitated to 
twist from time to time in the five years 
since the Indo-China war. Pressure at 
the moment is coming from North Viet- 
nam, where Ho Chi Minh has put to- 
gether and trained a well-disciplined 
Laotian Communist military force under 
North Vietnamese officers 

The attack has not yet reached pro- 
portions that cannot be handled by the 
Laotian Government. The danger is, 
however, that it could develop into a 
large-scale invasion and become the 
prelude to a Communist push down the 
Mekong River into Cambodia, Thailand 
and South Vietnam. 

Laos is the gateway to the rest of 
Southeast Asia. If the Reds are con- 
templating a renewal of the Indo-China 
war, this country would be the natural 
jumping-off point for the Communists. 
By the same token, however, it is one 
of the free world’s most important 
frontiers. It must be held. If that means 
more U. S. aid to besieged Laos, let’s 
not be niggardly. 


Youth for Lenin 


Only with difficulty does the aver- 
age American comprehend the political 
dynamite in the World Youth Festival 
that came to an end in Vienna on Aug. 
4. This was no Boy Scout jamboree but 
an ideological offensive of world com- 
munism aimed at the rising generation. 
Special targets were the young people 
of the uncommitted nations. 

William F. Sturner, in his recent arti- 
cle “Soft Se]l at Vienna” (Am. 7/18), 
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tried to lay bare the sinister goals and 
methods of this Red front operation. A 
more concrete indication of the real 
function of the festival is found in the 
privileged career of one of the “youths” 
long identified with Red youth fronts. 

Since last year the chief of the Soviet 
secret police has been Alexander N. 
Shelepin, aged 40. For the past 12 
years, this new Beria has been promi- 
nent in all the youth festivals held be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. He was an of- 
ficial of the International Union of 
Students, and currently is first vice pres- 
ident of the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. These two international 
Red fronts were the organizers of the 
Vienna show. 

Only the naive would wonder why 
the Soviets put Shelepin in his new post 
of confidence and importance. All the 
Communist international youth fronts 
are training grounds for Soviet agents. 
They provide a fresh supply of recruits 
for the Kremlin’s world-wide apparatus 
of espionage and subversion. In spite of 
the gala costumes and the gay fireworks 
in the Vienna open-air stadium on July 
26, the festival was a major and well- 
planned Red thrust into the vitals of the 
free world. 


Vote in the 50th State 


Results of the election in Hawaii jus- 
tified the confidence of those who fought 
the long and good fight for statehood. 
Not only did the voters turn out in 
numbers that older States might envy— 
93 per cent of the registered voters 
went to the polls—but they showed an 
independence of judgment that con- 
founded the political prophets. The Re- 
publicans elected the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor and a U. S. Senator. 
They also won control of the State 
Senate. The favored Democrats had to 
settle for a U. S. Senator, the Islands’ 
only U. S. Representative and a major- 
ity of the State House of Representa- 
tives. 

Especially reassuring were indica- 
tions that Harry Bridges’ pro-Com- 
munist International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, though 


very influential, is not the all-powerful 
political force some feared it to be. Its 
candidate for Governor, John A. Burns, 
lost a close fight to the present Terri- 
torial Governor, William F. Quinn. In 
the races for the U. S. Senate, the union 
was only 50-per-cent successful. Of the 
winning candidates, Republican Hiram 
L. Fong, a Chinese-American business 
man, and Democrat Oren L. Long, a 
former Governor, Bridges supported 
only Mr. Fong. 

The election of Mr. Fong and of the 
Nisei war hero, Democrat Daniel K. 
Ionouye, to the House of Representa- 
tives marked the first time that men of 
Chinese and Japanese ancestry have 
won seats in Congress. In the non- 
Caucasian part of the world, this wel- 
come development may help to put in 
better perspective our spotty record of 
interracial justice. 


Playing Games with Methodists 


There are some whose highest praise 
for the prose of the Catholic press is 
the restrained compliment—“workman- 
like.” We recommend that these cau- 
tious souls read an editorial that ap- 
peared two weeks ago in the Boston 
Pilot, one of the pacesetters among our 
diocesan weeklies. 

The editorial in question, “Sauce for 
the Goose,” took a new and original line 
on this bitter business of questioning 
political candidates regarding their re- 
ligion and the responsibilities it places 
on them. The occasion for the editorial 
was a speech given three days before 
by Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord 
of New England. Bishop Lord had pro- 
pounded five of the usual questions to 
be answered by Catholics with Presi- 
dential aspirations. 

Tongue in cheek, the Pilot retorted 
by asking ten questions of some hypo- 
thetical Methodist candidate for the 
Presidency. For example: 

Can you, without qualification 
of any kind, acknowledge the his- 
toric American Revolution setting 
up this great Republic—in the light 
of the condemnation of that Rev- 
olution issued to the colonies by 
your founder, John Wesley? Would 
you be willing publicly to repudi- 
ate the sentiments of the afore- 
mentioned before taking public 
office? 

There were nine other such ques- 
tions. The editorial ended with this 
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moral: “Anyone can play this game, if 
he doesn’t mind getting his hands 
dirty.” The staid New York Times 
brightened up one of its pages on Aug. 
1 with the full text of the Pilot’s play- 
ful twist to a hoary old root of re- 
ligious tensions, 


Public Ethics 


The City Council of New York acted 
Aug. 4 on the touchy subject of ethics 
in public office. The city’s action is an- 
other step in a developing trend among 
municipal and State governments. More 
and more governments are seeking to 
define clearly the obligations of officials 
in clashes between their public duties 
and their private interests. 

This New York City law spells out 
what is probably the strictest code of 
public ethics in the land. A companion 
law creates what promises to be a valu- 
able institution. A board of ethics will 
render advisory opinions to officials on 
questions concerning the code. If the 
board works as expected, its opinions 
will eventually become a useful guide 
through the cloudy area that lies be- 
tween clear public duty and clear pri- 
vate interest. 

Some critics call the new code of 
ethics too strict. The problem facing 
governments is not only that of pre- 
venting officials from betraying the pub- 
lic interest. Governments also have the 
constant problem of getting the services 
of capable men. Some of these—for 
example, a practicing lawyer who is 
also a city councilman—have private in- 
terests which they are understandably 
unwilling to sacrifice completely for the 
sake of serving the public. Thus, to at- 
tract the most competent men while 
adequately protecting the public is not 
always easy. Other municipalities will 
watch with interest to see how well 
New York succeeds. 


Sodality World Congress 


The Sodality of our Lady has always 
stressed the importance of the interior 
life and of the social apostolate. How- 
ever, with the Apostolic Constitution 
Bis Saeculari of Pius XII (Sept, 27, 
1948), the Sodality underwent extensive 
reorganization. Among other results its 
apostolate has become international. Na- 
tional federations have been formed and 
these, in turn, have united into a world 
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federation (see “Report on American 
Sodalities,” Am. 5/30). 

American Catholics will have an op- 
portunity of seeing this world federa- 
tion in action next week when the 
Second World Congress of Sodalities of 
Our Lady convenes, Aug. 20-23, at 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, 
N. J. 

Peace, hunger, overpopulation, world 
unity—these are some of the problems 
to be discussed and acted upon at this 
second quinquennial meeting. Over 
5,000 delegates and representatives will 
be present from all parts of the world. 

This meeting is planned as a “working 
congress” with few formal papers. Most 
of the time available will be devoted to 
small workshops conducted in_ five 
languages. In these workshops, adult 
sodalists, representing the sodalities of 
professional persons, will play the lead- 
ing role. 

The high point of the congress w'll 
be the workshop which will consider 
the action to be taken by the Sodality 
“according to the mind of the Church 
on the great problems of today”—those 
listed above. The resolutions adopted 
will guide the work of the national fed- 
erations and of the local Sodalities dur- 
ing the next five years. 

With Bis Saeculari as its charter, the 
Sodality has entered upon a new era 
as “a third order of the hierarchy.” It is 
striving to respond to the profound chal- 
lenges of our times. 


Labor Bill in House 


By the time House members spat on 
their hands last week and prepared to go 
to work on labor-reform legislation, the 
issue had become so complicated that 
even fairly well-informed people were 
confused. No fewer than three bills were 
scheduled to be offered, and no one of 
them seemed to command anything like 
majority support. 

The bill reported out by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor—a 
softened version of the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill as amended on the Senate floor—was 
approved by only five of its members. 
The other members who voted the bill 
out of committee did so only to make 
sure that the House would have a crack 
at labor legislation before adjournment. 

Vying with the committee bill are a 
tougher bill and a milder one. The for- 
mer, sponsored by Messrs. Phil M. Lan- 


drum of Georgia and Robert P. Griffin 
of Michigan, is backed by a coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
It also has President Eisenhower's bless- 
ing. The milder bill is supported by 
many House liberals. 

As the House begins what is certain 
to be a confusing and heated debate, 
those members who really want a re- 
form bill might profitably reread Walter 
Lippmann’s column of comment on the 
Senate revision of the original Kennedy- 
Ervin bill. He charged on June 11 that 
those who sponsored the many changes 
wanted, not a bill, but an issue; and that 
by insisting on perfection they were 
making sure that no bill would pass. 
With unwonted asperity, Mr. Lippmann 
called the men who wrought the 
changes demagogs. For that epithet, 
which is too harsh and sweeping, we 
prefer to substitute “unrealists.” For only 
a middle-of-the-road bill has a chance 
of becoming law. 


Fun for Khrushchev 


Now that Khrushchev is coming to 
visit us, his hosts, unless they are sour- 
pusses, must insist that the Soviet 
dictator see the U. S. Supreme Court. 
They should explain to him how it is 
that nine men, intent on human rights 
and armed only with the U. S. Consti- 
tution, can tell the President and Con- 
gress to go jump in the lake. 

To be doubly sure that the Kremlin 
boss doesn’t miss the point, his hosts 
might relate to him the protracted tale 
of his U. S. stooges and the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. 

Under that law, a Communist or- 
ganization—defined as one that promotes 
the aims “of the world Communist 
movement’—is obliged to register with 
the U. S. Attorney General and furnish 
him with a financial report and a list 
of its members. The task of determining 
whether or not a group falls under the 
law is the business of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board—but not ex- 
clusively. The board’s decisions can be 
appealed to the courts. 

Well, since 1951 the board has been 
vainly trying to force the U. S. Com- 
munist party to register. In 1953 it 
found that the party is a cog in the 
world-wide Communist machine manip- 
ulated from Moscow, and a year later 
the U. S. Court of Appeals upheld its 
ruling. In 1957, however, the Supreme 
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Court reversed the Appeals Court, and 
the board had to start all over. Again 
it found against the party, but this time 
the Appeals Court voided its order. 
Finally, last February, the board for 
the third time ordered the party to reg- 
ister, and on July 30 the Appeals Court 
upheld it. So once more the case is 
headed for the Supreme Court, but 
what the court will decide neither Mr. 
Eisenhower nor Congress can say. 

If that story doesn’t start Khrushchev 
chuckling, we give up. What, after all, 
can seem funnier to a dictator than 
the cumbersome processes whereby a 
democracy protects the sacred rights of 
individuals—even the rights of Com- 
munists? 


Blood, Sweat and Languages 


Swahili, Khalkha, Singhalese, Yoruba, 
Gujerati and Marathi are languages 
most Americans have probably never 
heard of, but the places where they are 
spoken—East Central Africa, Northern 
Mongolia, Ceylon, West Africa, West- 
ern India and South Central India—are 
being heard from more and more these 
days. 

The mid-July announcement of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
C. Derthick that arrangements have 
been made with 19 universities to pro- 
vide instruction this fall in those 
languages, as well as in others more 
commonly known, underlines the in- 


creasing importance of Africa and Asia. 

There is about this program the look 
of a well-coordinated national effort. 
Yale, for example, will offer Burmese, 
Vietnamese, Indonesian and _ Thai; 
Princeton will have Arabic, Persian and 
Russian; Harvard will offer six others. 
Columbia University will teach 25 
tongues of the Uralic-Altaic group. 
Several places offer the same language 
—Russian, for example—and that seems 
all right, too, because the duplications 
concern languages that should be in 
greater demand. 

In a word, the traditional effort of 
diplomats and missionaries to deal with 
people in the language of the people 
still seems the best way to make friends. 











ie OUR common estimate of classical antiquity, 

we give Rome the palm for law and govern- 
ment, while we credit Greece with supremacy in 
philosophy, literature and science. Ordinarily, we 
rate both civilizations low in technology; but this 
is a hazardous procedure, as occasional archeo- 
logical discoveries tend to show. 

Early in June there was exhibited in New York 
City an 80-pound valve salvaged from one of the 
pleasure yachts of Caligula, madcap Emperor of 
Rome from 37 to 41 A.D. After 19 centuries at the 
bottom of Lake Nemi in the Alban Hills near 
Rome, this valve still shows a polished surface 
and its parts mesh snugly. What is remarkable 
about this marine fitting is that it is made of a 
rust-resistant antifriction bronze similar to alloys 
used today. According to Dr. Mario Fera, who 
brought the valve from Italy to the Fifth World 
Petroleum Congress, “It’s a little chastening to 
realize that the ancients met and solved many of 
the same engineering problems we must meet and 
solve today—and without modern laboratories.” 

An even more startling tale of ancient tech- 
nological achievement is told in the June issue of 
the Scientific American, under the title, “An 
Ancient Greek Computer.” 

Early in 1900 some sponge divers found the 
wreck of an ancient ship at a depth of 200 feet, 
near the tiny island of Antikythera in the Aegean 
Sea. In this first adventure in underwater ar- 
cheology, a number of bronzes and marbles were 
brought to the surface, as well as “some calcified 
lumps of corroded bronze” that were at the mo- 
ment taken to be fragments of statuary. 

Preliminary study, however, quickly showed 
that the shapeless lumps concealed a very com- 





Fr. McHucn, s.j., of the America staff, writes 
frequently on scientific topics. 


Technology in Antiquity 





plex assembly of gears and dials, originally en- 
cased in a hinged box. It became clear, too, that 
originally all the available surfaces of the instru- 
ment had been covered with Greek inscriptions 
describing the construction and operation of the 
gadget. Of course, after resting on the floor of the 
sea since about the year 65 B.C., the accumulation 
of calcified matter and corrosion products 
shrouded most of the mechanical and literary de- 
tails in darkness, and even fifty years of sporadic 
study and reconstruction have just tentatively 
identified the true function of this antique ma- 
chine. But what has emerged is this: after twenty 
centuries the sea has yielded up an astronomical 
contrivance of remarkable complexity. The “com- 
puter” is unique among archeological remains and 
nothing comparable to it is even referred to in 
ancient scientific texts or literary allusions. The 
Greek National Archives Museum in Athens pos- 
sesses a piece of hardware that according to our 
current knowledge of Greek technology should 
not even exist! 

Perhaps the Antikythera machine was a naviga- 
tional device or a small planetarium. Almost sure- 
ly on one of its dials it showed the annual move- 
ments of the sun in the zodiac; two other dials 
very probably represented the main lunar phe- 
nomena and some of the planetary motions 
through the meshing of various gears. What is 
more, this antique cousin of modern mechanical 
analog computers really worked. Even a partial 
reconstruction shows plainly where the instru- 
ment was twice repaired. 

Since this old device is obviously just a sample 
of a completely unsuspected line of “sophisti- 
cated” apparatus, it raises the interesting ques- 
tion: how long will it be before we are obliged to 
upgrade radically our estimate of Greek and 
Roman technical prowess? L. C. McHucu 
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Washington Front 


Having Wonderful Time 





N HIS WILDEST dreams no politician would have dared 
to envision the felicities that attended Vice President 
Nixon’s Soviet sojourn. It is not, of course, every man’s 
idea of a good time to be coldly greeted at the airport, 
to be engaged in a public row with one’s host almost 
immediately on arrival, or to be set upon by hecklers 
at almost every step of the way. But for a Vice President 
who wishes to be President, it was all velvet and gold. 
These days, Washington talks of little else. 

In the space of ten days Mr. Nixon has acted and 
reacted in a way that has insured to his candidacy a 
launching-pad that makes other hopefuls wring their 
hands with envy or mutter in despair. Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey had a long visit at the Kremlin with Nikita 
Khrushchev, but nobody save their staffs and interpre- 
ters saw or heard them. Former Governor Averell Har- 
riman had a menacing interview with Khrushchev re- 
cently, and former Governor Adlai Stevenson was once 
on the Kremlin calling list. But Mr. Nixon had it out 
with Khrushchev in full view of hordes of American 
and Soviet reporters, and every word was caught on 
tape or television and has been eagerly scanned, 
analyzed and remarked on by countless people in both 
countries. 

That clash in the kitchen of the American Exhibit 
was not exactly the collision of giants that original press 
dispatches suggested. Second-day stories and first-hand 





Miss McGrory is on the staff of the Washington Star. 
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sight and sound showed it to be more like an untidy 
set-to between rival politicians, with neither the sub- 
stance nor the tone quite as momentous as first ap- 
peared. 

But for Mr. Nixon it must have seemed a gift from 
the gods. His sharpness in partisan exchange has 
alienated many a Democrat and independent in years 
gone by. But now it can be shown that this willingness 
to dig in and slug is of great value in dealing with the 
enemy. And that disposition he has shown in political 
debate to reduce issues to a primer simplicity—a trait 
that has irritated some of his more sophisticated audi- 
tors in this country—proved to be the very thing abroad. 

And Mr. Khrushchev obliged him, unbelievably, by 
not stalking off in a huff. Instead he asked him to his 
dacha for the weekend. Thus Mr. Nixon cannot be 
accused of being a disruptive meddler who created 
disastrous ill-will while the professional diplomats were 
struggling for rapport at Geneva. That weekend in the 
country has helped to erase the memory of his calami- 
tous South American visit, which up until now has pro- 
vided his enemies with proof positive that he is as 
antagonizing abroad as at home. 

Mr. Nixon crowned all with a high-level explanation 
of American foreign policy to all the Soviet peoples, an 
opportunity that any American public man would con- 
sider in itself worth the trip. 

As it stands now, thanks to his mission to Moscow, 
Mr. Nixon is leagues ahead in the race for the Repub- 
lican nomination. His chief rival, Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, has been in the news only as the father of a 
prospective bridegroom. It may be that in the long run 
international romance will win more hearts than inter- 
national bickering, but at the moment, Mr. Nixon is 
Mr. Big. Mary McGrory 


ference at St. Louis, Aug. 28-30, are now 
being received by the local chairman 
(Rev. Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J., Institute 
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R.I.P. The editors of this Review note 
with regret the death at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., on July 23, of Rev. Louis 
E. Sullivan, S.J., professor of theology at 
that institution. Born in Boston in 1895, 
he was in 1944-45 an associate editor of 
AMERICA. 


SPANISH GUIDE. In its July news- 
letter, the Bishops’ Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking (230 W. Commerce 
St., San Antonio, Texas) notes, among 
other items, the recent publication of 
language aids and religious literature 
useful for those working with Spanish- 
speaking migrants and families. 


LABOR DAY AID. The NCWC So- 
cial Action Department (1312 Mass. 
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Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D. C.) is dis- 
tributing advance texts of its 1959 Labor 
Day Statement. Single copy, 8¢. Bulk 
orders: 100 copies, 3¢ each; 1,000 
copies, 2¢ each. 


pSHORT SHORT. A half-hour film 
(16 mm.) in color, The Other Side of 
the Coin, produced for the Office of 
Spanish Catholic Action of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, shows the hard- 
ships that beset a typical Puerto Rican 
couple coming to a mainland city. Now 
available for loan (451 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.). 


p> SOCIAL ACTION. Advance registra- 
tions for the third annual convention of 
the National Catholic Social Action Con- 


St. Louis 3, Mo.). Sen. Paul H. Douglas, 
of Illinois, will speak at the convention, 
which has as its theme: “Challenges to 
Catholic Social Action.” 


p> PRESS GROWTH. The total circula- 
tion of the U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
press is now over 25 million. 


BSETON SESQUI. A dual com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
two foundations by Mother Elizabeth 
Bayley Seton was held at Baltimore and 
Emmitsburg, Md., at the close of July. 
The event was climaxed at the latter 
place by the 16th annual joint confer- 
ence of the seven communities of Sisters 
of Charity tracing their origin to Mother 
Seton. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





So, Khrushchev Is Coming 


diame A week, three jarring new chords have been 
struck in that unending and tuneless sonata of 
negotiation and counternegotiation that goes by the 
name of the Cold War. As a result, the second session 
of the Geneva Conference, on which so many desperate 
hopes had been pinned, flickered out in frustrated 
communiqués. Its deadlocked debates passed quietly 
into the stream of history even before half-hearted dis- 
cussion was adjourned in a final shuffling of chairs at 
the conference table. 

What had happened? Mr. Nixon went to the Soviet 
Union, debated and dined with Khrushchev, toured the 
hinterlands, made a magnificent speech on television, 
and was later thunderously welcomed to Warsaw. 
Meantime, premonitory rumblings rolled around an 
anxious world: of a sudden it was evident that the two 
opposing giants of our time, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, were breaking out of their frozen clinch 
and shifting to new and unpredictable postures. Then, 
on August 3, came the simultaneous announcement in 
Washington and Moscow that Premier Khrushchev 
would visit the United States in September, and that 
President Eisenhower would later return that visit with 
a trip to Moscow. 

Does all this mean that things will now be different? 
Yes, if you happen to be thinking of Mr. Nixon’s politi- 
cal fortunes, the level of the international respectability 
of Mr. K., the likelihood of a future summit conference, 
or the demand for shrewder and more closely calcu- 
lated diplomacy on the part of the Western powers. 
Stocks went up in all these categories. But will the 
Soviets now relax their drive for further conquests? 
Will the captive nations breathe more easily? Will the 
Reds stop pushing at the gates of West Berlin? Will 
tensions cease, or be relaxed? The events and premoni- 
tions and announcements of that fateful week held no 
such promises. 


A. Silence 


Ww" WOULD LIKE to come to the defense of the ten 
courageous Vienna editors who refused to carry 
any news about the Red-controlled World Youth Festi- 
val in their city. It strikes us that when the non-Com- 
munist newspapers of Austria, so profoundly divided 
among themselves on other matters, can achieve such 
a common determination in the face of a Communist 
flanking movement, they deserve something better than 
‘a tap on the wrist and a sermon from other organs 
operating safely far behind the lines in the Cold War. 

A member of the distinguished newspaper family 
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So, Mr. Khrushchev is coming. Many—very many— 
ask why. There are several answers. Some view the de- 
cision to invite him as weakness and capitulation. 
Others see it as a gamble, the playing of a last or next- 
to-last card in a game with a confidence man. Still 
others regard it merely as a gesture dictated by ex- 
pediency, to be followed by other such gestures cal- 
culated to buy time for Berlin, postpone a nuclear 
showdown or at the very least break a little of the in- 
ternational ice in which we are jammed. 

What will come of this visit? Will it bring fresh 
understanding to Mr. Khrushchev? Will it temper his 
ruthless conviction that he is destined to “bury” us? 
Will the chance to milk our cows, shop in our super- 
markets and visit the assembly lines at River Rouge 
make him shed the blinders of Marxian dogma? These 
results are not likely. The little he sees from behind the 
iron ring of security forces detailed to guard his life 
can scarcely make an old Marxist into a free-enterprise 
man overnight. On the other hand, the Soviet dictator 
will grow immensely in prestige at home and among 
the leaders of his captive nations. For will he not have 
slept in Blair House and dined with the President? 

Keep jn mind that Mr. Khrushchev comes to America 
because there is a crisis in Berlin. It is a crisis that he 
created and that only he can resolve. As preparations 
go on in Moscow and in Washington for this historic 
visit, let us not be dazzled by the details of the comings 
and goings of high officials. The question before the 
world is not who goes where, but who stays in Berlin. 
Former President Truman put the issue squarely on the 
line last week when he wrote: “If the Communists 
should blockade West Berlin, we ought to break 
through it and that should be the end of the blockade.” 
He went on to say: “If Khrushchev is not stopped at 
Berlin, there will be no stopping him anywhere in 
Europe.” 


in Vienna 


which publishes the N. Y. Times (“All the News That's 
Fit to Print”), viewing the situation on the spot with 
almost lofty detachment, raised the question whether 
this voluntary joint blackout was “either wise or ethi- 
cally correct.” As far as he was concerned, it seems, 
the Red rally was news fit to print and the democratic 
journalists in Vienna owed it to their own principles 
to afford the Reds full coverage. 

This criticism, voiced by C. L. Sulzberger, foreign- 
affairs columnist for his paper, is a doctrinaire and 
exceedingly perilous oversimplification of the task fac- 
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ing the free-world press at such crucial points as Vienna. 
The canons of free journalism should indeed apply to 
every free country. But Austria is not a free country 
in the usual sense. The Republic is restrained both by 
treaty and by geography to a perpetual “neutrality” 
that does not in any wise reflect the true sentiments of 
the nation. The youth festival itself illustrates the pre- 
dicament of the Government and, by the same token, 
of the press. The festival was an uninvited guest in 
Vienna and the only reason why it could take place 
at all was the political inability of the authorities to 
resist the Kremlin’s demands. The Austrian youth or- 
ganizations, which are not under the same obligations 
of official neutrality, vigorously repudiated the festival 
and did everything in their power to frustrate its aims. 
But the official discretion revealed itself when the Aus- 
trian police refused to allow Catholic posters protest- 
ing religious persecution behind the Iron Curtain to 
be shown at the festival. If the authorities could censor 
an anti-Communist exhibit, they could censor Vienna’s 
newspapers as well, in one degree or another. 

Mr. Sulzberger provided the answer to his own ques- 


ton when he described what such a press boycott 
would mean in New York. “It is,” he wrote in his July 27 
column, “as if our press were to print no word about 
a gathering of more than 100,000 people in New York, 
a gathering featuring a ballet performance of Ulanova 
and a track meet of Olympic character.” This is indeed 
a wooden interpretation of what constitutes “news.” 
Ulanova the dancer and Popov the clown were not 
the news at Vienna. The real news could not be printed 
in “free” Austria under the present circumstances. The 
Times itself would prefer to pass over this kind of news 
entirely if that is all it could discreetly say about a Red 
subversion stunt. 

Truth (read “news”) is indeed, as the Times man 
said, an abstract commodity not easily capable of be- 
ing rationed. But even a democratic press can and at 
times must ration it. We think the Vienna editors drew 
the line at the right point in what was far from a 
merely symbolic and useless gesture. The purpose of 
freedom of the press is to defend freedom itself. Some- 
times that freedom can be preserved by a silence more 
eloquent than words. 


The Stupidity of Indian Communism 


RIME MINISTER Nehru once called the Communist 
Party of India “the most stupid of the Communist 
parties of the world.” As Chester Bowles wrote in 
Ambassador's Report (Harper, 1954), its “whole his- 
ory ... is a series of mistakes. . . .” Certainly the party 
has run true to form in Kerala, where the record of its 
two-year rule has been considerably less than brilliant. 
After winning the elections of April, 1957, the C.P.I. 
had a rare opportunity to make Kerala the bridgehead 
of Communist expansion throughout the country, It had 
only to play its cards properly. Now the State’s Red 
regime has been unceremoniously dumped out of office 
because of calculated misrule. The C.P.I. may never 
recover from the setback. 

According to Article 365 of the Indian Constitution 
the Central Government has the power to intervene in 
‘any State of the Indian Union where the regime has 
demonstrated that it will not, or cannot, carry out the 
orderly processes of constitutional rule. On July 30 
President Rajendra Prasad, on the advice of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, moved to exercise his prerogative. He dis- 
solved the Communist government of Kerala and paved 
the way for new elections within six months. Kerala 
had been the only place in the world where a Red 
regime assumed power through genuinely free elec- 
tions. The State can now boast the added distinction 
of being the only political entity where a Red regime 
has been thrown out by constitutional means. 

Readers of the Catholic press in this country are well 
aware of the role played by Indian Catholics in the 
Kerala story. Together with the members of a Hindu 
sect called the Nairs, they waged a successful campaign 
against the introduction of a Communist-inspired edu- 
cation law, thus sparking the opposition to the State 
government. This pernicious piece of totalitarian legis- 
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lation would have required that teachers in the State’s 
7,000 private schools be selected from a government- 
approved list. Catholics and Hindus saw in this a viola- 
tion of their constitutionally guaranteed minority rights. 
By dint of boycott, demonstration and picketing they 
forced the government to back down. 

But this was only one chapter in the story. During 
the last seven weeks of Communist misrule, Catholics 
were not alone in their opposition to the regime. Some 
80 per cent of the population of Kerala were in open 
rebellion against the State government. Red rule had 
deteriorated into government by intimidation. Mem- 
bers of the opposition parties were labeled and treated 
as “enemies of the state.” Moreover, it became increas- 
ingly clear that the Communist government was acting 
only in the interests of the party. The final dissolution 
of the regime came in the wake of widespread charges 
of corruption, misuse of funds and subversion of justice. 
More than 90,000 people were languishing in Kerala’s 
jails, their only crime being non-communism. 

Perhaps the biggest mistake the Reds made in Kerala 
was in accepting political power in a genuine democ- 
racy. Kerala is neither Tibet nor Hungary. The Com- 
munists, therefore, could not ring down a curtain, 
thumb their noses at the rest of the world and deal 
with opposition in tried totalitarian fashion: In the last 
analysis they were answerable to the people. And the 
people spoke up in no uncertain terms. Having experi- 
enced communism, they wanted no part of it. They 
wanted the rascals thrown out, bag and baggage. 

It would be rash to suppose that communism is no 
longer a threat to Indian democracy. Nevertheless, it 
is not likely that the C.P.I. will ever again have the 
opportunity it so stupidly missed in Kerala—the chance 
to achieve political power through free elections. 
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The Case for Profit Sharing 


J SF Sebring 


HE THRUST and parry over profit sharing in last 

year’s negotiations between the United Auto 

Workers and the Big Three of the auto industry 
revealed one thing at least—the place of profit sharing 
in industri] relations has never been adequately as- 
sessed. That conclusion is substantiated by a study of 
the spate of articles and comments which accompanied 
the skirmishing in Detroit. It is further confirmed by a 
review of industrial relations literature on the subject, 
which shows that the academic experts neither under- 
stand profit sharing nor suspect its true role in indus- 
trial relations. 

Much of the misunderstanding over profit sharing 
grows out of confusing form and substance. So far as 
form goes, most people in industrial relations have 
some idea of what is involved. One usually finds profit 
sharing classified in industria] relations literature as 1) 
a fringe benefit, 2) an alternate method of furnishing 
employe retirement funds, 3) a certain type of group 
incentive or 4) any combination of these. 

Although this is a proper way of looking at the forms 
which profit sharing most often assumes in business 
enterprise, it does not really tell what profit sharing is. 
Classifying a subject is not defining it, and classifica- 
tions such as these lack substance. 

The following definition has the merit of stressing 
substance rather than form: Profit sharing is any 
method of raising output and lowering costs through 
human cooperation which is brought about through the 
direct participation of the employes (in addition to 
their regular wage) in the total results of the enterprise 
as measured by profits. 

It will be immediately obvious that under such a 
definition profit sharing becomes much more than a 
fringe benefit, or a retirement plan. Now it has pro- 
found social and economic implications. It becomes a 
whole new philosophy of business administration. 


FOUR LEVELS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


To appreciate this, it will be helpful to review our 
understanding of industrial relations, which most 
people working in the field conceive too narrowly. For 
this purpose an excellent guide is John Bates Clark, one 
of the most eminent of American economists. In an 
article on industrial relations in his book, The Phi- 





Mr. Jesrine is director of the Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, Evanston, Ill. 
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losophy of Wealth, back in 1875, Clark distinguished 
four stages in the relationship. between an employer 
and his employes: competition, arbitration, sharing and 
cooperation. 

In the first stage, there is competition between em- 
ployer and employes over the division of the product 
of the enterprise. This gives rise to the effort of the or- 
ganized workers to obtain higher wages as their share 
of the common product and to efforts of the employer 
to keep wages low and profits high. Social, economic 
and political power furnishes the weapons with which 
the battle is waged. 

The second stage begins when the employer and his 
employes, eventually realizing the futility of the strug- 
gle, ask some third party to decide how the product 
should be divided. The ruling of an arbitrator replaces 
decision by combat. 

In the third stage, sharing, the employer and the 
employes enter into an agreement beforehand as to 
how the product of the enterprise, over and above the 
wage, is to be shared. This stage is usually charac- 
terized by cash profit-sharing, or productivity-sharing 
plans. 

The final stage is cooperation. This is achieved when 
the agents of production share in the fruits of the en- 
terprise, both as employes and employers (that is, the 
employes become stockholders). There are stock-pur- 
chase plans, thrift plans tied to stock purchases, and 
certain types of deferred profit-sharing plans which in- 
vest their proceeds in company stock. 

Clark rightly contended that in a free industrial so- 
ciety one can find at any given time examples of each 
of these stages in operation ainong the various enter- 
prises. He went on to point out some interesting things 
about industrial relations based on this theory. For in- 
stance, the first two stages are based on conflict be- 
tween the parties. Both groups are struggling to obtain 
the larger share of the product of the enterprise. The 
share which labor or management receives is based 
primarily on how skillful it is at bargaining, or on how 
much power it can bring to bear on the other in mak- 
ing the contract. Stages three and four, on the other 
hand, are based on cooperation, and the attention of 
both parties is focused on productivity and efficiency, 
because the more productive and efficient the enterprise 
is, the larger will be their respective shares. 

Clark also believed that as the social sciences came 
to have a greater impact on the industrial community, 
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the tendency would be for labor-management relations 
to move away from conflict toward cooperation. The 
evidence in our own society to support this concept is 
not difficult to find. 

At the present time, however, the greater part of our 
industrial relations is carried on at Clark’s stage one. 
Some companies are gradually moving on to stage two, 
which is arbitration. Whereas only a handful have pro- 
gressed to stages three and four, it is encouraging to 
note that executives in a growing number of com- 
panies, sincerely seeking solutions to economic and 
sociological problems, are gradually swinging in the 
direction of sharing and cooperation. 

Internal and external pressures are building up which 
are gradually forcing management and labor in the 
same direction. The latest work of many social scientists 
in industrial incentives and human relations points 
definitely toward cooperation. So do new concepts in 
the fields of wages and fringe benefits. Furthermore, the 
pressure of communism on our capitalistic system is a 
force pushing toward cooperative industrial relations. 
As economic competition between the Soviet Union and 
the free world grows, labor and management will be- 
come less and less able to afford the high cost of con- 
flict. If this is true, profit sharing and other forms of 
labor-management cooperation are bound to play a 
much more important role in the future than they have 
in the past. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 


This development is not being speeded, however, by 
the universities. The scholars and research workers are 
still concerned mostly with Clark’s first two stages. By 
far the greater part of their effort is being devoted to 
teaching labor and management how to be effective in 
the conflict situation. 

This undue stress on the conflict approach to in- 
dustrial relations appears to be a direct result of plac- 
ing so much of our educational emphasis on learning 
from experience. If it is properly pursued, such an ap- 
proach to industrial relations has many merits. But to 
be successful, it must be pursued in as broad a manner 
as possible. It must be equally involved with all as- 
pects of the field. Failure to take this fundamental fact 
into consideration may well be the central difficulty 
with our present approach to industrial relations. Un- 
less they take a broad view of the field, neither neglect- 
ing nor overstressing any of the four stages, our indus- 
trial-relations schools will be more of a hindrance than 
an aid to social progress. Such a restriction of their at- 
tention to the first two stages has in the past tended 
to make those schools followers rather than leaders in 
moving our society toward a solution of this critical 
problem. 

Unquestionably, collective bargaining has been a 
useful device for enabling unions and employers to 
achieve a degree of effectiveness at the lowest levels in 
Clark’s categories. However, the real problem in indus- 
trial relations is not to improve the operating tech- 
niques at the conflict level, but to move to cooperative 
levels. Collective bargaining, along with mediation and 
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arbitration, is not, in my opinion, the sum total of in- 
dustrial relations. Such a narrow viewpoint would dis- 
courage investigation of the role collective bargaining 
could play as industrial relations move to Clark’s stages 
three and four. It ignores the possibility that collective 
bargaining can be something more than a device for 
settling conflicts. It refuses to see, in short, that collec- 
tive bargaining can be primarily a channel of communi- 
cation between employes and employers, and that in 
this capacity it may have a place in cooperative re- 
lationships. 


ENTER PROFIT SHARING 


Frankly, collective bargaining as it is now generally 
practiced is not compatible with profit sharing. But ex- 
perience has shown that it can be modified in such 
fashion as to become an effective tool in conjunction 
with profit sharing. Surveys of collective bargaining 
contracts in unionized profit-sharing companies indicate 
that the profit-sharing plan is seldom bargained over, 
and that when it is in the contract, often no more than 
a mention of it is made. Only in very rare instances are 
the details of a profit-sharing plan mentioned in the 
bargaining sessions, and in most cases the discussion 
has to do only with insignificant details. 

The American Velvet Company in Stonington, Conn., 
offers an interesting example of the evolutionary impact 
of a successful profit-sharing plan on collective bargain- 
ing. In 1938, labor-management relations at American 
Velvet suffered grievously from a long and disastrous 
strike. Sometime later a profit-sharing plan was intro- 
duced. Today collective bargaining at American Velvet 
is the most important communications channel between 
labor and management. It is helping them to reach a 
high degree of cooperation that is benefiting the em- 
ployes, management, the stockholders and consumers. 

But isn’t there a risk to the public in labor-manage- 
ment cooperation? “If labor and management ever team 
up,” one often hears, “heaven help the poor consumer.” 

Under certain circumstances, this concern is justified; 
in others it is not. Where market competition prevails, 
the consumer has no need to 
worry, because, as efficiency 
improves, he will benefit 
# through price reductions. In 
markets dominated by monop- 
olies or in which administered 
prices prevail, the consumer 
could suffer from labor-man- 
agement cooperation. In these 
cases management, with labor assenting, must share 
with consumers part of the increased efficiency result- 
ing from cooperation. If it fails to do so, the Govern- 
ment should intervene to protect the consumer. 

Thus, as we begin to understand and apply to our 
business practices the findings of the social sciences, we 
are bound to move away from the conflict idea toward 
the cooperative idea in industrial relations. As we move 
toward cooperation, new and different industrial tech- 
niques will be necessary. These will embrace such plans 
as cash profit sharing, employe stock ownership, de- 
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ferred profit-sharing trusts and the like. But the new 
techniques will not be restricted to such plans. They 
will involve a whole new philosophy of business or- 
ganization, which will make itself felt in all aspects of 
the enterprise. This will call for radical changes in or- 
ganizational structure and administrative techniques of 
both unions and managements. It will also call for a 


broadened, dynamic concept of collective bargaining. 

Unless some radical changes take place in our ideas 
concerning industrial-relations education, the real im- 
petus for such changes will have to come from man- 
agement and labor, and the changes will have to be 
made by the parties in spite of their education in this 
field, rather than because of it. 





Father Hartke’s Road Show 


Theophilus Lenis 


public relations agent for St. Michael’s Playhouse, 

a summer theatre on the campus of St. Michael’s 
College, is greatly pleased when the postman brings 
him a heavy mail. His mail has rarely included a more 
pleasing missive than this recent letter: 


L: ALL members of his craft, Mr. John Donohue, 


I want to pass on to all members of Players In- 
corporated our appreciation of the fine perform- 
ances Mrs. Jones and I have enjoyed so much, 
especially the last two. We cannot recall being en- 
raptured by better acting or better staging any- 
where at home or abroad considering what the 
players had at hand. 


The writer was a Protestant clergyman, pastor of a 
church sufficiently prosperous to support a cultural pro- 
gram that includes presenting such sophisticated relig- 
gious plays as Tobias and the Angel and the works 
of Christopher Fry. In a way the letter is a compliment 
from a rival producer. It isn’t often that Gimbels feli- 
citates Macy's. 

Players Incorporated is an itinerant repertory com- 
pany incubated at Catholic University. It has been 
showered with similar felicitations from Texas to 
Tokyo; more important, it has received appreciation in 
the form of requests for return engagements. After the 
company’s first visit to a community the audience 
usually asks for more. The reviewer for a Virginia 
newspaper says: “The quality of acting and staging was 
one of complete perfection.” A Georgia paper calls their 
acting brilliant. An Indiana reviewer declares that the 
Players gave “. . . what to my knowledge was the finest 
performance of Shakespeare this city has ever seen.” 
Recently when the Players made their first appearance 
in New York, in Oedipus Rex, Brooks Atkinson and 
Walter Kerr, generally acknowledged as Broadway’s 
most influential critics, commented on the excellence of 
the chorus, which was directed by Dr. Josephine Mc- 
Garry Callan. Mr. Atkinson commented specifically on 
the deft integration of the chorus in the tragedy with- 





Mr. Lewis, contributor of America’s Theatre column 
since 1945, has been seeing drama on and off Broad- 
way as long as he can remember. 
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out violating the canons of Greek drama and, in addi- 
tion, described the over-all performance as intelligent 
and absorbing. 

While the American theatre has many faults and not 
a few vices that make it vulnerable to criticism, inept 
acting is not one of these. In the course of a season, 
individual performances range from capable to splen- 
did. One rarely observes a shoddy performance that 
is not the result of the author’s careless carving of 
the character. Since capable acting is not a novelty in 
our theatre—or on motion picture screens—it is natural 
to wonder why the Players have won enthusiastic praise 
from so many scattered sources. 

Perhaps Mr. Atkinson guessed the secret of their suc- 
cess—their beautifully synchronized group acting. There 
are no stars in the company. Their boot training at C.U. 
was designed to make actors rather than to mold types. 
The Players are a fluid and flexible company in which 
every member, except the novice, is capable of handling 
an important role. The actor assigned to plav the title 
character in Julius Caeser may play a supporting role 
in the next production, and be demoted to a walk-on 
in the one following. 

Their basic training also has enabled the Players to 
evolve a style of acting that is unique in the contem- 
porary theatre—different both from the slick profes- 
sionalism of Broadway and from the casual assurance 
of English actors. The best way to describe a per- 
formance by the Players perhaps is to say that it has 
the virility of Old Vic and the eloquence of the old 
Abbey players without resembling either. The style of 
Players Incorporated is distinctively their own, and it 
remains constant while the personnel of the company 
change. Individual performers leave the company to 
teach, to marry or to try their luck on Broadway. 
Younger actors slide into the vacated grooves and the 
style remains unchanged. 

While the Players have developed group acting to 
the edge of perfection, they have no avant-garde idio- 
syncrasies or compulsive theory of a “method.” They 
have evolved a style without becoming stylized; they 
conform to a controlling matrix without becoming sten- 
cils. Their aim in interpreting a script is to follow the 
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author's intention as closely as they can and to bring 
his play to life with color and verve. A theatregoer 
accustomed to the smooth efficiency of Broadway is 
likely to find his first encounter with the Players an 
exhilarating experience. 

‘The success of a repertory company depends on the 
quality of its acting. Even the most ardent devotees 
of drama shy away from indifferent acting, preferring 
to read Shakespeare, Shaw and even Albert Camus 
rather than see their plays performed in a mediocre 
manner. The Players have won hosts of enthusiastic 
admirers by the brilliance of their performances. 

Behind their fagade of imaginative acting, however, 
the Players are a group of resourceful and hard-work- 
ing theatre technicians. They design scenery and cos- 
tumes, working minor miracles with saw and hammer, 
paint brush and sewing machine. They are lighting 
experts, practical electricians and wizards at improvi- 
sation in an emergency. As there are only 15 people 
in the company, each member has to be some sort of 
craftsman as well as an actor. Hardly one in a hundred 
of the audience applauding Othello would believe that 
Desdemona had spent most of the afternoon at the 
ironing board pressing the costumes. 

The Players began their first tour in September, 1949 
and played 85 engagements through February. In April, 
1959 they completed their tenth year as a successful 
road show. Their achievement has refuted (or at least 
challenged) two case-hardened convictions of show 
business: 1) that show business outside New York— 
known to show-people as the “road”—is moribund be- 
yond hope of recovery; 2) that repertory theatre cannot 
thrive in the commercial climate of the American stage. 

The decline of the road was vividly described in a 
recent issue of Variety, the trade paper of show busi- 
ness, by a writer who declared: “If the present trend 
continues, less than a dozen theatres will be available 
in the entire United States for touring shows within a 
few years. Moreover, those few operating will be in 
only six cities, including the four major Eastern tryout 
spots.” 

Most promoters of repertory set up shop in a big 
city, usually New York, where they have to compete 
with the glitter and hard-sell advertising of the com- 
mercial theatre, and the venture quickly disappears into 
oblivion without an obituary. The few repertory the- 
atres that have survived in this land of 50 million po- 
tential theatregoers, such as the Hedgerow and Dallas 
Little Theatre, are identified with local communities 
removed from Broadway’s effective competition. 

When he sent the Players off on their first tour, Rev. 
Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., was fully aware that the road 
was dying and repertory seemed virtually extinct. He 
was not convinced, however, that the malaise of the 
provincial theatre was so critical that it could not be 
cured by vigorous therapy. 

He knew that there were few regular theatres avail- 
able and that even if there had been many more with 
vacant dates, he could not afford to rent them. The 
obvious alternative was to put his repertory company 
on wheels. The Players travel in two station wagons 
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followed by a truck packed with scenery, electrical 
equipment and costumes. Since they cannot afford the 
high cost of professional theatres, and since many towns 
they visit do not have such theatres, the Players perform 
on high school stages, in parish halls, college playhouses 
and civic auditoriums. While they do not avoid big 
towns—their 1958-59 itinerary includes such metropoli- 
tan cities as Boston, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and Hous- 
ton—most of their dates are in smaller communities 
where commercial theatre has languished. They have 
performed in places where the natives had never seen 
a live actor, except an occasional Hollywood star plug- 
ging her latest picture. 

Part of the Players’ success is due to the fact 
that they work counter to the general practice of Broad- 
way and Hollywood actors. The big names of pictures 
and Broadway, when they are not in a smash hit, sit 
through the winter and then migrate to summer stock 
when the weather gets hot, collecting handsome fees 
for exhibiting their prestige. The Players perform in 
rural towns and off-the-throughway places in the win- 
ter, often bucking snowbound roads to get there. In 
the summer they change from migratory to sedentary 
theatre. For the past eight seasons they have been 
operating a summer theatre in Winooski, Vt., and for 
the past six, another in Olney, Md. 

Since the Players usually pertorm in the smaller com- 
munities, a skeptical reader may suspect that their pop- 
ularity is won by beguiling naive audiences who rarely 
see round actors. But that does not account for their 
success at Olney Theatre and St. Michael's Playhouse. 
Olney, midway between Baltimore and Washington, at- 
tracts a metropolitan clientele. St. Michael’s Playhouse 
is in the main stream of New England summer stock, 
drawing its trade from vacation people who keep 
abreast of Broadway, or at least in step with Boston 
and New Haven, the tryout spots. Competing with the- 
atres which advertise glamorous stars as an attraction, 
The Playhouse, with nothing to offer but imaginative 
acting, is doing all right at the box office and has been 
doing so for eight years. As the resident company, the 
Players have attracted (and held) a sophisticated au- 
dience, many of whom have been everywhere and seen 
everything. While only a few are as articulate as Mr. 
Donohue’s correspondent in expressing their enthusi- 
asm, it is doubtful than any of them have seen finer 
acting “anywhere at home or abroad.” 

By discovering an audience for live drama that hith- 
erto was not known to exist, the Players have made a 
significant contribution to the experimental theatre. 
They have refuted the fallacies that the road has been 
killed by motion pictures and TV, and that repertory 
is box-office poison. Their success proves that an ex- 
perimental group, especially if it can find someone like 
Father Hartke for its pilot, can compete with screen 
drama and by-pass the commercial theatre. And fur- 
ther, even though the Players have discovered a new 
audience for round theatre, they have not exhausted it. 
There is still room for exploration by other groups with 
intelligent hands at the helm. After ten years of mount- 
ing success, competition may be good for the Players. 
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Challenges in the West Indies 


Daniel J. Crowley 


HEN Princess Margaret opened the first West 

Indian Federal Parliament in Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad, on April 22, another new country 
entered the British Commonwealth. This country, a 
federation of most of the British islands in the Carib- 
bean, is something of an anomaly among nations. Half 
of its three million people live in the relatively large 
island of Jamaica, just south of Cuba. Another 800,000 
live in polyglot, oil-rich Trinidad, 1,200 miles southeast, 
near the South American coast. Between them are the 
string of the Lesser Antilles: Barbados with its record- 
breaking population density of 1,600 people per square 
mile, and the seven other “unit territories’—Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Kitts-Nevis, An- 
tigua and Montserrat. These peaks of a submerged vol- 
canic mountain range are interspersed with similar 
small islands in the possession of France, the Nether- 
lands and the United States (the Virgin Islands), and 
are further isolated from Jamaica by Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti. The Federation as yet 
has no customs union, no postal union, no freedom of 
movement between the islands, two separate curren- 
cies, and its chosen capital site is in the possession of 
a foreign nation (the U. S. Naval Base at Chaguaramas, 
Trinidad ). The two huge mainland territories of British 
Guiana and British Honduras, although culturally simi- 
lar to the West Indies, have refused to enter the Federa- 
tion for fear of being “invaded” by immigrants from the 
poor arfd overcrowded islands, and currently Jamaica 
is threatening to secede if a Federal income tax is in- 
stituted. 

Even the most casual tourist notices that “the islands 
are not much more alike than the nations of Europe.” 
A third of Trinidad’s population descends from inden- 
tured workers from India, introduced after Emancipa- 
tion to replace the freed slaves on the plantations, and 
their Hindu temples and Muslim mosques still dot the 
countryside. A few thousand Chinese control most of 
the retail grocery trade in the larger islands and are 
prominent in the professions. There are also sub- 
stantial communities of Portuguese, Syrians, Lebanese, 
Jews, French, Venezuelans, Britishers, American service 
personnel, and even a few aboriginal Indians scattered 
through the islands. 

But by far the largest population group is made up 





Pror. CROwLEY, who teaches anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has done field research in the 
West Indies during the past five years. 
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of the descendants of African slaves mixed in varying 
degrees with these other ethnic groups. The Negroes 
and “coloreds” are prominent in every island and in 
every social class, but they vary widely in cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds. The French and British whites 
who once owned the islands have dwindled through 
miscegenation and repatriation to a scant 2 per cent. In 
the smaller islands such as Montserrat, Dominica and 
St. Lucia, scarcely a handful remain, and many of these 
are whites by courtesy only. Although each of these 
racial and national groups has at least a few members 
represented in every class, social mobility is not exten- 
sive, and class loyalties are often stronger than racial or 
national loyalties. 


CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS 


The Church was firmly established in the Caribbean 
by the Spanish four centuries ago, but her Christianiz- 
ing mission has had limited success. While the con- 
quistadores were annihilating the Indians through 
forced labor and replacing them with African slaves, 
priests such as Las Casas and St. Peter Claver preached 
and practiced charity and restraint. In the next cen- 
turies such scholar-priests as Labat and du Tertre pro- 
duced research works that have become classics in the 
field of scientific observation. But after Spain lost 
Jamaica to Britain, she became more and more pre- 
occupied with her vast continental territories. The 
Spaniards, although not interested in developing Trini- 
dad themselves, would not allow heretics to settle it. 
In the late 18th century they welcomed Catholic 
French planters and their Creole-speaking slaves who 
emigrated from the smaller islands as a result of the 
interminable wars there between Britain and France. 

With Emancipation (1834) came the dissolution of 
the plantation society. Slavery under some Catholic 
masters was perhaps not quite as bad as it might have 
been; slaves were sometimes allowed to attend Mass 
and hear the sermon, but marriage was nearly always 
forbidden them. For all the negation of Christian prin- 
ciples in every epoch of West Indian history, many an 
unknown priest must have done heroic work, for Ca- 
tholicism has penetrated deeply into the fragmented 
African cultures of the slaves. Although official religion 
is more perfunctory than profound, many individuals 
and communities today know Christian zeal and deep 
devotion. 

Thus the Church is still in a strong position in the 
West Indies, with 640,000 or one-fifth of the total popu- 
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Jation Catholic. They are concentrated in Trinidad (38 
per cent Catholic), and in the “Catholic islands” of 
Grenada, St. Lucia and Dominica. Populous Jamaica is 
only 7 per cent Catholic, and in the other islands the 
Catholic population is small or nonexistent. Thus the 
Church’s status varies by island: in some it is a mis- 
sionary religion and in others almost a State Church. 
The non-Catholic sects are well established and usually 
financed from abroad, so that there is little opportunity 
for widespread conversion. 

The “Catholic islands” are the poorest and the most 
backward in the Federation, and as usual the Church 
gets the blame. The Catholic strongholds of St. Lucia 
and Dominica are in competition for the unofficial title 
of “worst West Indie.” Like Mississippi and Arkansas, 
their American counterparts, they are at the bottom of 
all the lists of income, exports, etc., but at the top in 
illiteracy and illegitimacy. Their meager natural wealth 
is exploited haphazardly if at all, and transportation 
problems exclude them from most tourist itineraries. In 
rural areas the priests function paternalistically like 
Plato's philosopher-kings, as 
the final arbiters of both secu- 
lar and religious life, and 
mediators between the people 
and the outside world. Their 
position, like its European 
counterpart, is increasingly less 
effective in these ever more 
secular societies. 

Although a substantial num- 
ber of the upper class and in- 
telligentsia in most islands are 
still Catholic, there is a grow- 
ing sense of rebellion against 
Church authority. The clergy are described as “too con- 
servative,” or as “out of touch with the people,” or even 
as “too ill-educated to be taken seriously any more.” As 
elsewhere the Church is poor and sadly understaffed, 
the scant clergy being drawn mostly from Ireland and 
rural France, with a few Belgians, Englishmen and 
Americans. In the throes of incipient nationalism, West 
Indians find themselves out of sympathy with aliens 
who are critical of local ways. The priests’ paternalism 
now strikes them as one more example of unwarranted 
interference by Europeans in local affairs they do not 
understand. And it must be admitted that some of the 
public statements of the clergy have more the flavor 
of Spain than of Britain or the United States. Church- 
men have consistently expressed unpopular points of 
view on education, labor, dress, popular culture, the 
mushrooming creative life of the islands and other 
issues that are not strictly dogmatic. Members of the 
hierarchy have recently taken unequivocal positions in 
politics, favoring “Christian” candidates as against “So- 
cialists.” Although both these terms mean something 
different in the West Indies than elsewhere, the 
Church’s voice went almost unheard at the polls. All 
this seems to indicate that Church leaders would be 
advised to try a more benign and sympathetic approach 
lest they alienate loyal Catholics by speaking too often 
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in favor of a despised status quo. It is not so much a 
question of the Church’s authority in itself, but of the 
psychologically most effective exercise of that authority. 

Needless to say, the hierarchy is quite conscious of 
its problems. That remarkably wise and witty prelate, 
Count Finbar Ryan, O.P., Archbishop of Port-of-Spain, 
has recently founded a seminary to train a local clergy, 
who previously had to be sent to Ireland. But fertility 
has very high prestige in the West Indies, so much so 
that a number of prominent men proudly admit to hav- 
ing fathered 100 children each. Celibacy is considered, 
if not impossible, at least dangerous to health and 
sanity. In the four centuries that the Church has been 
active in this area, only a handful of middle-class boys 
have chosen to become priests, and there is little reason 
to think that a higher percentage will find their voca- 
tion in the foreseeable future. A priest drawn from the 
lower classes, no matter how zealous or well-educated, 
could be subjected to unfair pressures in matters of 
obeah (magic beliefs and practices), and especially in 
the expectation of his dispensing largesse to his family. 
Class and color loyalty has high prestige, and a person 
in high place is expected to aid his own group, espe- 
cially his kin, as against all other groups. 

In other ways, too, the Church has been remarkably 
ineffectual. Most West Indians never marry, but live 
with a series of spouses in what has been termed 
“serial monogamy.” After a little experimentation, a 
couple may live together faithfully throughout their 
lives without marrying. The children of such a union 
are illegitimate under British law and in the eyes of 
the Church, but not in the eyes of the local community. 
And indeed many priests have recognized that these 
unions, while not sacramental, are far more wholesome 
than promiscuity. In an attempt to “stigmatize” illegiti- 
mate children and their parents, the priests refuse to 
baptize them at the same time as children born in wed- 
lock. But legitimate children are so rare that, in one 
island at least, the Church bells are rung whenever one 
is baptized. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The religio-governmental school system, which differs 
slightly from island to island, has been compared un- 
favorably with that of Dickens’ England. Each re- 
ligious group, Catholic, Protestant, Hindu or Muslim, 
controls its own schools, which are virtually supported 
by government aid, but there are also government- 
operated schools. In most islands teachers are few, 
poorly trained, overworked and _ ill-paid; teaching 
methods are archaic; and school buildings, especially 
in rural areas, are mere sheds. Worst of all, examina- 
tions designed for British children are the only means 
of advancement, so that a few of the brighter children 
are drilled intensively while the majority struggle along 
as best they can. In spite of a number of Catholic 
schools, over half the population of the “Catholic is- 
lands” is still illiterate, and little has yet been done to 
remedy this situation despite considerable breast-beat- 
ing. Many children attend school only sporadically be- 
cause of home duties or lack of interest, but if school 
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attendance were entorced, the present number of 
schools would have to be doubled. 

Aside from an informed locally-born clergy and a 
more effective school system, the Church needs most 
to assume intellectual as well as spiritual leadership in 
the Federation. A possible answer may be the Catholic 
university recently envisaged for Port-of-Spain by the 
Holy Ghost Fathers. There is an urgent need for more 
institutions of higher learning in these education-con- 
scious islands, and in particular for a big, practical in- 
stitution like the large Catholic universities in American 
cities, where the stress is professional rather than phil- 
osophical. The government-supported University Col- 
lege of the West Indies in Jamaica, a beautiful, leisurely 
school with high British standards and methods, meets 
the needs of only 600 students, and most Trinidadians 
prefer to study elsewhere abroad. 


HELPS AND OBSTACLES 


West Indian culture with its illiteracy, illegitimacy, 
and its free and easy ways is often personally distasteful 
to foreign priests. They see dancing at wakes and at 
Carnival which would be lascivious in Europe, hear 
dockyard language used by sweet little girls, and dis- 
cover that they have been tricked into participating 
unknowingly in magic practices while on a sick call. 
But with a little ingenuity they can turn these cultural 
phenomena into effective means of Christianization, as 
was done in early medieval Europe or later in Latin 
America. 

To begin with, the customs are much less wicked than 
the clergy usually choose to recognize. Carnival and 
wakes may be extravagant and a little drunken, but 
they are both variants of ancient Catholic practices, 
and essentially innocent. The magic practice, in spite of 
much uninformed talk about voodoo and demonic pos- 
session, is similar to European folk beliefs about meth- 
ods of insuring love, fertility and health, or for striking 
back against an enemy. Religious faith and magic are 
so intertwined that priests dare not preach too strongly 
against local spirits, such as La Diablesse or Soucouyan, 
for fear of implanting doubts about the existence of 
God. Traditional Catholic practices with holy candles, 
holy water, blessed palm, medals, scapulars and the 
like fit well with local beliefs, and could in time super- 
sede them if presented dynamically. Novena devotions 
and such rites as the blessing of throats on St. Blaize’s 
Day could be effective antidotes to the healing services 
of itinerant U. S. evangelists and the local “Shouter” 
churches. A few priests have instituted street proces- 
sions, hymn singing, the Missa cantata, cooperatives 
and credit unions with titles and regalia, and other ac- 
tivities which appeal to the pageant-loving, musical, 
position-hungry West Indians. Some sort of orientation 
course could give newly-arrived priests valuable insight 
into the disheartening economic and social prospects of 
West Indian life, and some respect for the courage 
and resilience with which these people have faced 
their problems in the past. 

In the issue of birth control, for once the Church has 
no problem. Although there are a few birth control 
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clinics in non-Catholic islands and politicians occa- 
sionally talk of starting more, the West Indians are 
monumentally uninterested. In keeping with the pres- 
tige and security to be derived from having progeny, 
everyone wants “one more child.” Furthermore, sailors 
laughingly report that acquiescent young girls refuse 
contraception as “against me religion,’ and _ social 
workers offering birth control information are told, 
“That all right for you, but I’se a respectable woman.” 
Overpopulation, a serious and ever increasing problem 
here as elsewhere, will have to be solved in some other 
way. 

It remains to be seen how the clergy and laity will 
meet the new challenges of federation by taking the 
initiative in education and intellectual life. The Church 
stands accused of preaching “19th-century European 
middle-class morality to an illiterate black proletariat.” 
While this is unfair, it suggests that the Church must 
find more effective methods for presenting the Word, 
and more viable means than censorship for reaffirming 
the Church’s faith in the dignity of West Indian man. 
Most of all, priests must develop a fuller understand- 
ing of West Indian culture and a deeper sympathy with 
its legitimate aspirations. The West Indians cannot and 
will not be Europeans, but for all that they can make 
their own unique contributions to the Mystical Body. 


Report From Vienna 


ViENNA——Barnum & Bailey would have felt a pang of 
professional jealousy over the Communist pitchmanship 
shown in late July as the seventh World Youth Festi- 
val got under way. Prefestival propaganda placed the 
number of participating nations at 120, but in spite of 
months of the most careful planning the actual number 
was only 18. 

Nevertheless, the city of Strauss and Beethoven 
underwent a noticeable change. The easy tempo of 
Viennese life with its Jause (midafternoon coffee break) 
in quiet sidewalk cafés and its evening concerts in the 
City Hall Square seemed to be jarred by the crowds 
of hurrying delegates from the USSR and other Com- 
munist countries. Heavy, modern buses marked “Buda- 
pest” or “Berlin” cruised up and down Vienna's famed 
Ringstrasse, as curious young delegates within traded 
stares with pedestrians and tram-riders. Information 
booths, set up by Austrian antifestival youth groups, 
mushroomed overnight at busy intersections, and festi- 
val ribbons could be seen on sport shirts, Indian saris 
and ultra-Western business suits. This was Saturday, 
July 25, with Vienna fast reaching saturation point as 
thousands of Communist youth delegates flooded into 
the city from Danube river steamers and special flag- 
bedecked trains. 

On Sunday, flag-carrying, song-singing delegates (an 





Fr. Bartow, s.j., who has just completed a year of 
ascetical studies in France, was in Vienna for the Com- 
munist World Youth Festival. 
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estimated 12,000) marched along Hauptallee to the 
Vienna Sport Stadium to watch the formal opening of 
the festival. The largest delegations in the parade came 
from the Soviet Union (800 members, later beefed up 
to nearly 5,000) and from satellite countries. The pre- 
festival organization by the Austrian Communists, taken 
over by a contingent of Moscow professionals a few 
days before the festival’s opening, was in evidence 
everywhere, but nowhere so clearly as in the handling 
of press correspondents. These numbered a thousand, 
although the whole non-Communist Austrian press boy- 
cotted the festival. At the opening session, care was 
taken to seat non-Communist with Communist reporters. 
Daily press conferences were given in all the major 
languages and mimeographed bulletins were distrib- 
uted. The Red organizers made sure there was little 
time for questions, however. 


INDOCTRINATION SESSIONS 


The festival meetings ran the gamut from serious 
discussions of such topics as “The Role of Students and 
Their Organizations in Society” to jazz sessions pre- 
sented by British and American bands. Significantly, the 
discussion sessions were open only to official delegates 
who had purchased tickets and to the press. To set 
the tone for the musical and dance sessions the Com- 
munists had optimistically adopted the “Blue Danube” 
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resolutely refused to 
fraternize with the 
delegates, this choice 
seemed a bit inop- 
portune. Standouts 
in the festival pro- 
gram included the 
Leningrad Ballet, 
the Peking Opera, 
as well as many less 
publicized, but in- 
teresting presentations from Communist countries. 
For all their cameraderie the Communist delegation 
heads appeared quite apprehensive that their young 
charges might be contaminated by mingling with non- 
Communists. This apprehension led to some rather ex- 
treme measures. For example, most Communist youth 
did its sight-seeing of historic Vienna in small, compact 
groups under the direction of “guides,” who determined 
what would be seen, and then hovered over their broods 
like nervous hens. One comical incident occurred in 
front of the Jesuit church and the former Jesuit Uni- 
versity building. There a Communist youth group was 
staring uncomprehendingly at a plaque commemorating 
the Jesuit scientist, Roger Boscovich, one of the fathers 
of atomic theory. A passing priest offered to explain 
the plaque to the group in Russian and was immediately 
surrounded by interested listeners. As the priest began 
to speak, he was brusquely interrupted by the group 
leaders calling their charges back to the excursion bus. 
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True to form, the delegates marched docilely, if a bit 
sadly, into their bus and drove away. A similar scene of 
Communist regimentation was witnessed every evening 
as the Communist delegates were counted back aboard 
their river steamers on the Danube or into their hotel 
rooms. 

SOVIET HOPES 

Beneath the fagade of organized informality and 
interchange of ideas there lay a skillful Communist 
soft sell. The product was not communism itself, but 
a friendly attitude towards communism as the champion 
of world peace and friendship. As one Western observer 
remarked: “They're not out to stuff dialectical material- 
ism down our throats. Theyre satisfied if we leave 
Vienna thinking that the Communists are a peace-loving 
bunch after all.” That the festival did not achieve this 
“pacific” aim with full success was due for the most 
part to the Austrian youth, whose antifestival organiza- 
tions worked hard to show up the festival for what it 
was—a big Communist propaganda bid for the sympa- 
thies of world youth. Antifestival planes circled over 
Vienna drawing banners marked “Remember Hungary!” 
and “Remember Tibet!” At the antifestival information 
booths inexpensive copies of Boris Pasternak’s Doctor 
Zhivago were on display, as was the antifestival daily 
paper published in four languages. This was the first 
World Youth Festival outside the Iron Curtain, and it 
was clear that the youth of the free world was making 
itself heard above the noisy blasts of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

The antifestival counteroffensive was conducted in- 
telligently and vigorously. In the brochure The Sev- 
enth World Youth Festival Without Us, the Austrian 
vouth made it clear that the festival did not represent 
world youth. Tracing the prefestival planning from its 
inception in Stockholm in March, 1958, they showed 
that it was dominated by 106 Communist or pro-Com- 
munist delegates as against 24 non-Communists; that 
the youth organizations which were not present in 
Stockholm er which had already refused any part in 
the festival were imperiously “elected” to delegations 
or committees for the festival; and that the Communists 
had hoodwinked the neutral Austrian Government by 
promising that the festival would not serve any one- 
sided purpose. Under the aegis of “political, but not 
intellectual or cultural neutrality,” the Austrian youth 
reaffirmed its flat rejection of Communist ideology and 
of Communist oppression in Hungary, Tibet and Berlin. 
Then they formally rejected the festival because it was 
“one-sided Communist propaganda on behalf of Soviet 
foreign policy, whose objective is to enlist new workers 
for Communist colonization in Asia, Africa and South 
America and to infiltrate Communist ideas among the 
youth of free countries.” 

Marxist “revolution” has become a very elastic word 
for the practical men in the Kremlin. As has been shown 
to our woe, it can mean bloodshed in Budapest, Mr. 
Gromyko’s diplomatic pirouettes in Geneva or a youth 
gathering in Vienna. All is grist for the Communist mill, 
which goes grinding on—incessantly and purposefully. 

R. M. Bartow 
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Glimpses Beyond 


THE BRIDGE ON THE DRINA 
By Ivo Andric. MacMillan. 314p. $3.50 


Recent years have seen an increase of 
interest not only in the politics but also 
in the culture of Eastern Europe. While 
The Bridge on the Drina will not com- 
pete with War and Peace or Crime and 
Punishment, it will take an honored 
place in ine ranks of historical novels. 

The river Drina, running roughly 
north and south through the middle of 
Yugoslavia, has been a historical divi- 
sion of the country. It even played a 
role as boundary between the Eastern 
and Western Roman empires. Because 
of its deep-hewn river bed and the 
contour of the land it flows through, 
the bridge which linked the two parts 
of the Sarajevo road was bound to play 
an important part in history. But more, 
it assumed almost a living role in the be- 
ing of the town and townspeople of 
Visegrad. On and around the bridge 
children played, lovers met and elders 
sunned themselves and discussed. The 
300-year saga of this stone bridge is the 
theme of Ivo Andric’s pensive book. 
Legend, children’s fantasies and old 
wives tales grew up around the bridge. 
Some thought a big, black Arab lived 
in the hollow pillars, while others be- 
lieved that newborn twins immured in 
its walls gave it strength. 

But to all, this monument built by the 
Grand Vizir Mehmed Pasha to link his 
kingdom in tranquility was a portent, a 
blessing and a curse. It was the first 
place in the town to be taken by an in- 
vading army. Heads, whose bodies were 
thrown into the river, were displayed 
on its kapia, and proclamations of new 
monarchs were posted there for the 
literate to read and for others to discuss. 
But during the war which followed the 
assassination of the Archduke in Sara- 
jevo, the Austrians blew up this seem- 
ingly indestructible town symbol. 

Ivo Andric, who grew up in Visegrad, 
has captured the plodding life of the 
Balkan village scarcely able to keep up 
with the rapid developments of the out- 
side world. His story ends in 1914 with 
the destruction of the bridge, so the 
story is by no means a modern Com- 
munist novel of Yugoslavia. In fact even 
the uprising of the Serbs is treated only 
in terms of the bridge and the humans 
crossing it at the time. 

Lovett F. Edwards’ excellent transla- 
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the Iron Curtain 


tion of this 1945 novel from the Serbo- 
Croatian retains many of the local 
names and terms of Turkish origin 
which give a special flavor to the pages. 

WALTER C, JASKIEVICZ 


THE PRIVILEGE WAS MINE 
By Princess Zinaida Shakovskoy. Putnam. 
8318p. $4 


This is a unique book, a glimpse at 
Soviet life through the eyes of a free 
and intelligent Russian. No foreigner, 
even one with perfect command of the 
language, could approach the study of 
Russia with the same sympathy and 
capacity for understanding as one who 
was born in Old Russia, saw her col- 
lapse in 1917 and shared the horrors of 
civil war and the terror that grew out 
of it. 

The author has roots that go back to 
the Rus of the Rurikovichi, and she can 
count St. Vladimir and Yaroslav the 
Wise among her forebears. The revolu- 
tion found her a schoolgirl in Petrograd 
and set her soon on the road of exile 
that led finally to the Black Sea coast 
and the refugee ship that took her to the 
West in 1920. 

In 1957, as the wife of a foreign 
diplomat, she was able to revisit her 
native land—a stranger, she felt, in a 
strangers’ world. She found, unlike 
many less observant visitors from the 
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West, that she was under constant scru- 
tiny and followed at times, though 
shunned by most Russians in their fear 
of being seen with a foreigner. 

The present-day Russian seemed 
often enough a dual personality in 
which the twain must never meet—the 
outer conformist trying to proclaim his 
loyalty to socialism and its leaders, and 


the inner man, who deeply distrusts 
and fears the Communist regime and 
its police arm and knows subconsciously 
that beyond the surrounding darkness 
there glows the light of true freedom. 

From her vantage point the author 
takes an intelligent look at Soviet art, 
literature, theatre and youth move- 
ments. She found a certain seriousness 
in youth; but they were limited in their 
outlook and, for the most part, far less 
austerely dedicated to duty than one 
is usually told. Their morals, as one 
might expect but seldom hears, are a 
casualty of godlessness. 

The author found living faith among 
the people, with perhaps 50 per cent 
still believers, though there could be 
no question of true religious freedom. 
Many of the higher clergy had come to 
terms with the godless, as the price of 
coexistence, but the faithful seemed 
little concerned as long as they could 
find places of worship. Here was the 
only relief from Socialist realism, “a raft 
in a stormy sea. . . . Outside lay the 
struggle for existence, fear, jealousy, 
lies; inside was a peace which became 
all the more real by contrast.” 

MAuvRIcE F, MEYERS 


Minor Miracle 


THE YEARS WITH ROSS 
By James Thurber. Little, Brown. 310p. $5 


Thurber, whom we more readily re- 
member for his cartoons, fables and 
stories of fantasy, here performs a minor 
biographical miracle in bringing to re- 
markable life the image of the lovable 
and talented founder of the New Yorker, 
Harold Ross. He tells a fascinating story 
culled from a quarter-century of his own 
editorial association and personal friend- 
ship with Ross and from the recollec- 
tions of many famous literary personal- 
ities either discovered by Ross or at- 
tracted to his distinguished literary en- 
terprise. In fact, the book is a kind of 
autobiography of the magazine, for Ross 
was the New Yorker until his untimely 
death in 1951. 

This is a freshly yet carefully written 
book, One finds in it the growth of the 
magazine from its tentative and rather 
provincial beginnings to its secure, so- 
phisticatea and literary status which 
thousands have grown to value and re- 
spect. Yet all this history is deeply per- 
sonalized by the genius of Ross. His 
was a rare, creative genius, rare even in 
the relatively rich American tradition of 
creative editors. His capacity for work 
made him drive himself and others and 
vet he was the most sensitive of friends. 
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ALWAYS 
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By Georges Huber 


An intimate portrait 
of the dynamic Archbishop 
of “Red” Bologna— 


CARDINAL LERCARO 


“CARDINAL LERCARO” means 
many things to many people: 
TO THE COMMUNISTS OF “RED” 
BOLOGNA he is an implacable foe, 
organizer of the famous “flying 
patrols” that defend the faith in 
the market place. ... 
TO THE 30 BOYS WHO SHARE 
HIS HOME he is the kindly father 
who, like St. Augustine, believes that 
a bishop is ‘‘a man who loves”. 
TO THE POOR, THE AGED, THE 
NEEDY he is the man who says: “I 
will come calling on you: but you 
must come to see me, too. My door 
will always be open.” 
Here is an informal and informative 
view of the amazing CARDINAL 
LERCARO. 

Illustrated. Ready August 21. 


$3.50 At All Bookstores 
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He could be blunt yet not unkind, and 
his naiveté was matched with an intui- 
tive shrewdness that dominated his very 
sophisticated brain child. 

Thurber’s account includes the 
growth of such departments as “The 
Talk of the Town,” “Profiles,” the 
“News Line” and other comic column- 
fillers, but he speaks of them, it is clear, 
for the purpose of filling out the para- 
doxical center of them all, Ross himself. 
Not that it was always a success story. 
“The Secret Life of Harold Winney” 
tells how Ross’s secretary embezzled 
$71,000 from him before committing 
suicide; and Ross’s own married life was 
not a complete success despite his other- 
wise generous and loving disposition. 

“Paradoxical” is possibly as good an 
epithet as any for Ross. Thurber’s writ- 
ing, at once the work of love and of agile 
perception, leaves a dark center of un- 
solved mystery about what ultimately 
made Ross tick. Possibly that is what 
Wolcott Gibbs meant when he warned 
Thurber: “If you get Ross down on 
paper, nobody will believe it.” 

Joun D. Boyp 


TELEVISION 





Some of us who have found fault with 
the general quality of TV programs 
maintain that the cause is not a hope- 
less one. Something can be done, we 
maintain, if only the viewers who ob- 
ject to what they see would direct their 
protests to the proper places—primarily, 
the advertisers and the networks. 

Sometimes, however, there is an atti- 
tude of despair among some members 
of the audience. They think no one 
really cares about their opinions and 
that protests will be of no avail. 

Those who are employed in the 
broadcasting industry know better. 
They are well aware of the anxiety with 
which a sponsor regards the reactions of 
those who see the programs he is sub- 
sidizing. This is basic common sense. 
No advertiser wants to stir the enmity 
of even a small portion of the potential 
purchasers of his product. 

The subject of a sponsor’s reaction 
to public approval or disapproval of 
programs was in the news recently. It 
developed during an inquiry by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
into network program policies and prac- 
tices. 

During a hearing in New York, Ash- 
brook P. Bryant, counsel for the com- 
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mission, was questioning Robert L. 
Foreman, executive vice president of 
the advertising agency of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn. Mr. 
Foreman, who has been closely as- 
sociated with the production of many 
major radio and television programs, 
declared that a program that displeased 
any substantial part of the population 
represented “a misuse of the advertising 
dollar.” 

He said that most advertisers do not 
want to spend their money to arouse 
controversy that might cause potential 
customers to think less of the sponsor, 
and he went on to sum it up: “It’s just 
bad business.” 

Mr. Foreman asserted that an adver- 
tiser can become “apprehensive” as the 
result of receiving just a small amount 
of critical mail. He recalled once know- 
ing the head of a large corporation that 
sponsored a program, and he observed 
that the executive made it a point to 
read each letter that was received from 
members of the audience. 

Mr. Foreman also said that advertis- 
ers who use broadcasting as a means of 
bringing their products to the attention 
of the public are “extremely sensitive.” 





It is interesting to note that the com- 
mission’s inquiry was itself the out- 
growth of widespread complaints from 
the public. This was disclosed by James 
D. Cunningham, chief hearing examiner 
of the FCC, who declared also that a 
report, possibly with recommendations 
for remedial legislation, will follow these 
hearings. 

Before the conclusion of the hearing 
cne witness had something to say about 
the quality of television programs. C. 
Terence Clyne, senior vice president in 
charge of television and radio for the 
McCann-Erickson agency, conceded 
that the industry had “failed miserably 
this season” from the standpoint of 
quality. He expressed the opinion that 
the hour-long shows scheduled for the 
approaching television season promise 
better things. 

The better things may or may not 
materialize. If the general level of pro- 
grams is as low as it has been this sea- 
son, however, the testimony of Mr. 
Foreman should be remembered. View- 
ers who find that they and their children 
are being exposed to inferior programs 
should not merely mutter disapproval 
and assume that the situation is hope- 
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less. Something: can be done. It will 
take some effort, but the results of 
letting a sponsor know that his shows 
are undesirable—or encouraging him 
when they are good—can be well worth 
the trouble. J. P. SHan.ey 


FILMS 





What with one thing and another—the 
symposium on The Nun’s Story, my per- 
verse compulsion to discuss “Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover, a sudden spurt in the re- 
lease of new films, etc.—I am hopelessly 
far behind in the ordinary business of 
reviewing the current Hollywood out- 
put. Some of these pictures, if they are 
to be mentioned at all, require serious 
and fairly lengthy comment. For this 
week I will skip them and devote my- 
self to the films that can be disposed of 
in short order. 


DARBY O’GILL AND THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE (Buena Vista). Walt Disney’s 
latest Technicolor live-action feature is 
an ingenious and quite charming varia- 
tion on the fable about the pot of gold 
and the three wishes which a human can 
claim if he captures a leprechaun. Albert 
Sharpe is the elderly spinner of tall tales 
whose acquisition of this windfall has 
unexpected but ultimately gratifying 
consequences; Janet Munro is his win- 
some daughter, whose romance with 
Sean Connery is the subject of one of 
the three wishes; and Jimmy O'Dea is 
the 21-inches-tall (through the magic 
of trick photography) King of the Little 
People. As he cannot seem to resist do- 
ing, Disney includes one sequence 
which will scare the daylights out of the 
more impressionable members «f the 
kindergarten set, but in general the pic- 
ture is good for children and painless for 
adults. [L of D: A-I] 


THE SCAPEGOAT (MGM). Obvious- 
ly no film adapted from a novel by 
Daphne du Maurier and starring Alec 
Guinness in a dual role can be a total 
loss. Something went seriously wrong in 
the making of this one, though. Guin- 
ness plays a diabolical Frenchman and 
also the title role—an inoffensive Eng- 
lishman who is the innocent “fall guy” 
in his double’s scheme to commit uxori- 
cide. Evidently, however, there is a good 
deal more to the plot than ever reaches 
the screen. For example, three splendid 
actresses, Bette Davis, Irene Worth and 
Pamela Browne as, respectively, the 
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FREE 
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Take advantage of this special offer to 
enter your subscription to America, the | 
magazine for informed Catholics. | 


Hundreds of copies of this 50th Anniver- 
sary Issue were sold for $1.00. Here is your 
opportunity to obtain your free copy. 


The Anniversary AMERICA features: | 


¢ Religion and Politics. A provocative an- | 
swer to the question “Do the religious | 
beliefs of a citizen influence his political | 
views?” by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy. | 


e What is AMERICA? A statement on | 
AMERICA’s aims and ideals by the Editor, 
Thurston N. Davis. 


e A Half-Century of Social Action. A sum- 
mary of AMERICA’s social policy by Ben- | 
jamin L. Masse. 


Also in this issue 


Frenchman’s mother, wife and sister, 
have relatively small parts in the fin- 
ished product and neither the motiva- 
tion nor the background of the char- 
acters is adequately explained. Further- 
more, the picture does not even make it 
clear which Guinness survives the cli- 
mactic gun duel. Even so, before im- 
plausibility and confusion take over, the 
film contains some skillfully contrived 
sinister atmosphere, and the scenes in 
which Guinness converses with himself 
on the split screen are technically and 


| histrionically first rate. [L of D: A-IT] 


| LAST TRAIN FROM GUN HILL (Par- 
| amount) is a stunningly photographed | 


Technicolor western with a theme some- 
what reminiscent of High Noon: a sher- 
iff (Kirk Douglas) makes a one-man 
stand against a hostile town in order to 


| bring a murderer to justice. The cast in- 


cludes Anthony Quinn as the cattle ty- 


coon who runs the town, Earl Holliman 


as his craven murderer-son and Carolyn 
Jones as the inevitable tart with a heart. 
The film’s incidental virtues do not, 
however, compensate for the fact that 
its plot rarely succeeds in getting up off 
its old clichés or generating vitality and 


| conviction on its own. [L of D: A-II] 


HOLIDAY FOR LOVERS (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). On closer examination “in- 


| nocuous escapism” is seldom as innocu- 


ous as it first seems. The “happy” end- 
ing of this film, which was made against 
a background of color travelog shots of 


| South America, finds two very young 


American girls (Carol Lynley, Jill St. 


| John) about to contract apparently un- 


suitable and certainly hasty marriages. 


| The worried but finally consenting par- 


ents are played by Clifton Webb and 
Jane Wyman. Aside from the scenery 
the brightest spot in the film is the dia- 
log, especially Miss Lynley’s teen-age 
wisecracks. [L of D: A-II] 


| FOR THE FIRST TIME (MGM). This 


bit of innocuous escapism is projected 


| against a background of color travelog 


articles by John LaFarge, | 
Harold C. Gardiner and Robert C. Hartnett | 


Enter my subscription to AMERICA at the special 
introductory price of $7.00 for one year. Also, 
send me a free copy of the Anniversary Issue. I | 
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shots of Europe. It features Mario Lan- 
za, who, histrionically or vocally, is nct 
one of my enthusiasms. The only relief 


| from Mario’s singing and acting is pro- 


vided by the congenitally deaf girl (Jo- 
hanna Von Koszian) with whom the 
hero falls in Jove and who is cured, has 
a relapse and is cured again before the | 
picture ends. Miss Von Koszian isa 
charming girl and a refreshingly inno- 
cent and virtuous heroine even if the 
plot requires her to travel around | 
Europe unchaperoned with the hero be- 
fore marriage. [L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH | 








Sh famous shop ‘ 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


| 226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 














For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA'S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


®e 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
co 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d'Armes 
VI. 9-2924 
Montreal, P. Quebec 


in the Desmarais and Robitaille Bldg. 

















AMERICA ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll renew 


me as an Associate for one year. 


(J Sustaining, $25 or more 

(0 Cooperating, $50 or more 

( Charter, $100 or more 

... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 





Name 
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AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERiIcA, Na- 
tional Cathoiic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscr-ber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 








EARN EXTRA MONEY. Spare-time selling 
beautiful line of Catholic Religious Jew- 
elry, Religious Articles, Rosaries, Missals, 
Bibles, Sick-call Sets, etc. Special whole- 
sale prices to Gift Shops, Religious Goods 
Stores. Catholic Guild, Inc., 11 Harding 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 








EDITOR-ASSISTANT 
Catholic Press 


Opening for young man in national office 
of Catholic Press Association. Assist ex- 
ecutive secretary, edit house organ, handle 
employment service, member contact, some 
advertising. Rare opportunity, fascinating 
work with Catholic publishers. Résumé. 
Box 815, America, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











THE WORD 





Almighty, everlasting God, grant us an 
increase of faith, hope and charity; and, 
that we may attain to what Thou dost 
promise, make us love what Thou dost 
command (Prayer of the Mass for the 
13th Sunday after Pentecost) . 


The liturgical petitions of Holy Mother 
Church sometimes bring to mind one of 
the classical definitions of beauty itself, 
the familiar “unity amid variety.” The 
Church does not really ask God our Lord 
for many graces; she begs for one grace 
in surprisingly many ways. Incidentally, 
this is another of the reasons why a new- 
comer to the sacred liturgy might experi- 
ence distinct disappointment in finding 
ecclesiastical prayer both oddly generic 
and undeniably repetitive. But only one 
thing is necessary, Christ our Saviour 





pointed out to edgy Martha of Bethany, 
and whatever may have been His im- 
mediate meaning, the general truth 
which He at least implied does steadily 
guide the Church in her life of prayer. 
What we ask God for is God Himself. 

Today, for example, Mother Church 
offers a petition which could hardly be 
more familiar: grant us an increase of 
faith, hope and charity. The first impulse 
of not a few, on ieading this collect, 
might be to mutter, “But of course, of 
course. Now let’s get on with it.” Let us 
rather stay with it, this seemingly rou- 
tine request routinely presented to the 
almighty, everlasting God. 
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LOST SHEEP! 


More than 20 million of your fel- 
low Americans live in 3,154 
priestless towns. They never get 
a chance to associate with Catho- 
lics or talk to a priest. Glenmary 
is a society of secular priests and 
Brothers with one big purpose — 
to help convert NO PRIEST LAND, 
U.S.A. Have you the stuff it takes 
— courage — sense of humor — 


pioneer spirit and a great love of 
God and Country? 


Write: Father Ed Smith, Glenmary 
Home Missioners, Glendale, Ohio. 








There are, among all the virtues which 
constitute the riches of the immortal soul 
as distinct from the perishable body, 
three which are immediately concerned 
with and directed to God Himself as 
distinct from created reality. The point 
becomes instantly clear if we think of 
virtues like patience or prudence or pur- 
ity, which deal directly with what is 
distinct from God but is thus referred to 
or connected with God. By reason of 
their special immediacy or intimacy with 
the divine Majesty Himself, faith, hope 
and love are called and are alone called 
theological virtues. For the moment let 
us observe about the theological virtues 
only that they are inseparable from one 
another, that they represent what we 
might vulgarly term a package, and that 
it is impossible to have too much of the 
package. 

Still, this last remark is susceptible of 
misunderstanding. The increase of faith, 
hope and charity for which the Church 
prays today is not so much a quantitative 
as a qualitative thing. It must somehow 
be conveyed to sincere and devout peo- 
ple that stronger faith means deeper 
faith, not necessarily wider faith. Chris- 
tian faith is measured not by the un- 
critical alacrity with which we embrace 
new Christian truths, for there are none, 
but by the growing intensity with which 
we penetrate and are ruled by the old, 
ever new Christian truths. The con- 
temporary frenzy for the highly detailed 
and lurid prophecies—no, let us use the 
correct word, threats—which private 
revelations seem so suspiciously eager 
to provide is no sign at all of deepening 
religious faith. It is a sign of base, pagan 
fear and deficient theological hope. It 
may be a sign of rank superstition. 

We would all do well, in a time of ten- 
sion, to reflect on a devout and delight- 
ful observation of the eminent Fr. Mar- 
tindale. “Often the recipient may think 
that his mystical experience is still going 
on when in reality it has ceased, but he 
is still ‘under the shock of it.’ Thus St. 
Gertrude asked St. Mechtild to obtain 
the grace of ‘patience’ for her. Our Lord 
‘told’ St. Mechtild that Gertrude already 
possessed that virtue, “patientia’ being 
derived from ‘pax’ and ‘scientia,’ which 
ed 

That last dry clause ought to be 
treasured, with an eye to use, by people 
of genuine religious faith: “which it is 
not.” 

Indeed let us beg God to grant us an 
increase of faith, hope and charity. That 
is exactly the grace that will enable us 
daily to serve our good God in love and 
peace, and not as the terrified victims 
of spiritual blackmail. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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